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Guiteds States Prison Association. 


The objects of the United States Prison Association are — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upuam, Bruns- 
wick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. M. B. Tit- 
LoTsoN, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Harrow, Warden 
of State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Bos- 
ton, Ed. Prisoners’ Friend. 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 


Georgia. — Rev. James Parks, La- 
fayette. 


| Florida. — Rev. Josuva S. Vann, 


Connecticut. — Hon. Pam Rirrey, | 


Hartford. 
New York. — Amos Pritussvry, Al- 
bany. 


New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, | 


Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. Atrrep P. Rostn- 
son, Georgetown. 


Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fianpers, | 


Baltimore. 


Virginia. — Joserx Jounson, Gover- 
nor, Richmond. 


North Carolina. — Rev. H. Bary, 


Goldsboro’. 
South Carolina. — Prof. Lizzeca. 


Carrolton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Crayton. 

Louisiana. — Rev. Turopore Ciapp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Samvert Hovston. 

Arkansas. — Evias N. Conway, Go- 
vernor. 

Tennessee. — ANDREW JouNnson, Go- 
vernor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sressrs, 
Utica, 

Indiana.— Rev. W. Cuarutn, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Avertuu. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Annorr. 


| Iowa. — Rev. H. 8S. Marsie. 


Wisconsin. — Gen. Gatns, Warden 
of State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas 
PURRINGTON. 


Cuarwtes Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 142, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 





Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 





PLEASE allow Rev. Caarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 
cation. Very truly, yours, 

Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school ? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline ? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given ! 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue? 

6. What amusements should be provided ? 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution ; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ! 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Witxrys, 
Henry B. Roasrs, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[ Answers may be forwarded to our office, 142, Washington Street.) 
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SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Puruurrs delivered one of the most effective speeches 
against the death-penalty, before the Legislative Commit- 
tee, that we ever heard. It occupies over five columns in 
the ‘ Liberator ;’ and of course it cannot be transferred to 
our pages. 

Since the delivery of the speech, the Rev. Mr. Waterbury 
has made a reply, which has been published in the columns 
of the ‘ Bee.’ 

J. A. Andrew also addressed the Committee. The ‘Bee’ 
publishes the entire speech. There never has been so 
much interest in the subject. All we can do is to give 
some extracts from these documents. We begin with Mr. 
Phillips. 

After showing that the great object of punishment was 


. reformation, Mr. Phillips divides his subject as follows : — 


‘There are three questions which present themselves in connec- 
tion with this subject: First, Have we a right to take it? Se- 
cond, Are we obliged to take it? Third, Does it do any good to 
take it? In other words, the right, the obligation, and the 
necessity. 
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292 Speech of Wendell Phillips 


‘With regard to the matter of right. If the Massachusetts 
Declaration of Rights is of any authority in this hall, if the first 
page of your Constitution is of any authority here, then it would 
be hard to show where you get the power to take life. ‘* The body 
politic,” says the Preamble to the Constitution, “‘is formed by a 
voluntary association of individuals; it is a social compact by 
which the whole people covenants with each citizen, and each 
citizen with the old people.” That is the republican theory of 
government; it is the theory of this country, as you know, ever 
since the Declaration of Independence. It is a compact between 
individuals, to be governed in a certain form. Society, therefore, 
can have no rights higher than the individual has to give to it. 
If you will read the Declaration of Rights of the Massachusetts 
Constitution, you will see that our form of government is a part- 
nership of the individuals composing the body politic; and, of 
course, a partnership cannot have any property except what the 
individual members give to it. Now, an individual man has no 
right over his own life, — suicide is a sin. If government is a 
compact, —a partnership of rights which we individually surren- 
der, — where do you get the right to take life? The parties that 
make the compact have not got it, and therefore they cannot give 
it to the government. Your Legislature, according to that Con- 
stitution, has no right except what the people has given them. 
The people have no right to take their own lives, and of course 
they cannot give you the right to take their lives. If your Consti- 
tution is correct, therefore, you have no right to take life. I do 
not say the Constitution is right. I know there are theories which 
repudiate the idea of compact, and claim that government derives 
its authority directly from God. But your Constitution does not 
recognize this theory. Your Constitution says that government is 
a ‘*compact’’ among the people; and a government founded on 
that basis cannot have the right to take life, unless the individual 
has the right to take his own, — unless suicide is justifiable. The 
reverend gentlemen who have appeared before you in opposition 
to the petitioners would not allow, for a moment, that I have the 
right to commit suicide; but, if I have not the right to take my 
own life, how can I give that right to Governor Gardner, or to a 
jury of twelve men?’ 


Mr. Phillips then notices the passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed :’ — 


‘In the first place, you will remark that this is but a single line 
of Hebrew text. If you will look into our friend Spear’s book, 
or Dr. Cheever’s book, or any book on this subject on either side, 
‘you will find that there are as many as twelve different interpre- 
tations of it.’ 
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On Capital Punishment. 293 


Mr. Phillips then proved that there was no pardoning 
power in the statute. 


He next proceeds to show that the advocates of the 
gallows now lid it from public view : — 


‘If this idea of hanging men for example is correct, then why 
do you not make your executions as public as possible? Why do 
you not hang men at the centre of the Common? Our fathers did 
it. They hung their people under the great tree. They hung 
them for example, and of course they wished everybody to see it. 
They hung men upon the Neck, and crowds went out to see 
it. If example is the object, the sight of the punishment would 
seem to be essential to its full effect. Why, Homer tells us, two 
thousand years ago, that a thing seen has double the weight of a 
thing heard. Everybody knows that a child will recollect what 
he sees ten times as well as what he heard. You know that in 
old times (not to make a laugh of it), in Connecticut, they used | 
to take their children to the line of the town, and there give them 
a whipping, in order that they might remember the bounds of 
their township by that spot. Now there are fourteen States in 
the Union that have made executions private, and in England they 
are private. Only a few men, some twenty or thirty or fifty, are 
allowed to witness them.’ 


Mr. Phillips then shows that the office of hangman is 
despised by all civilized society. He says: — 


‘There is another singular thing about this punishment. Here 
is an ordinance of God, of the sublimest authority in the universe 
(according to the upholders of Capital Punishment), commanding 
us to execute our fellow-men; and yet, in all civilized society, 
Mr. Chairman, the man who executes that law, the hangman, is 
not esteemed fit for decent society. In Spain, the man who has 
hung another runs out of the city in disgrace; and, if he were to 
appear again, the mob would tear him in pieces. To call a man 
a “hangman” is the greatest insult you can cast upon him. 

‘Dr. BeecHer (interrupting). I suppose that it is because he 
has touched sin, and been polluted. 

‘Mr. Puriirrs. But the mob does not pelt the clergyman 
who takes the man’s hand only the moment before he is executed ! 
[This retort excited great merriment, the audience loudly ap- 
plauding. |’ 


After showing that the tendency of the age is towards 
progress, Mr. Phillips goes on to show that now one great 
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294 Speech of Wendell Phillips. 


object is to make the death of the criminal easy. He 
says :— 


‘A writer in the ‘‘ London Quarterly” maintains that death by 
the guillotine is the easiest, and that governments ought to adopt 
the guillotine instead of the gallows. ‘The question is not now, 
how we shall most frighten men, but how we shall take life the 
easiest. It has even been proposed to give chloroform to the man 
about to be executed, from motives of humanity. If you want to 
frighten people, adopt the cruellest punishment you can invent; 
and yet, if you should do so, if you should take pains to make 
your punishments as severe and cruel as possible, the humanity 
of the nineteenth century would rebuke you. Unconsciously, 
without considering the logic hidden under it, without considering 
what inferences would be drawn from it, the efforts of physicians 
and of men of jurisprudence have been to find out the easiest 
mode of taking life. The French claim that the guillotine is the 
easiest, and therefore they adopt it. If you can come down ore 
step, —if you can give up the rack and the wheel, impaling, tear- 
ing to death with wild horses, why cannot you come down two, 
and adopt imprisonment ? why cannot you come down there, and, 
instead of putting the man in a jail, make your prisons, as Broug- 
ham recommends, moral hospitals, and educate him? why cannot 
you come down four, and put him under the influence of some 
community of individuals who will labor to awaken again the 
moral feelings and sympathies of his nature?’ 


Mr. Phillips then closes his whole argument by the fol- 
lowing appeal : — 


‘Now we ask you to abolish the gallows. It is only one step 
further in the same direction. Massachusetts has got up to the 
wall. She has thrown it away for almost all offences, — she only 
retains it for one or two. We ask you to take one more step in 
the same direction. Take it, because the civilized world is taking 
it in many quarters! Take it, because the circumstances of the 
time prove you may take it safely! Take it, because it is well to 
try experiments for humanity, and this is a favorable community 
to try them in!’ 





Tuer South Carolina papers are discussing the propriety of a 
lew making it unlawful to give, sell, or have in possession any dirk 
or pistol, with a penalty of a fine of not more than $1,000 or less 
than $200, and imprisonment not exceeding twelve months nor 
less than two months. 
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SUCH IS LIFE. 


[The following beautiful lines are supposed to be the production of Quarles.] 


Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had ; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done! 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies. 


Like the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like the tale that’s just begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, : 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan; 

E’en such is man, who lives by breath ; 

Is here, is there; in life, in death! 

The grass decays, the tale doth end, 

The bird is flown, the dews ascend, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death! man’s life is done ! 


Like to a bubble on a brook, 

Or, in a mirror, like a look, 

Or like a shuttle in the hand, 

Or like a writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of a stream ; 

E’en such is man, whose life is breath, 
Is here, is there ; in life, in death! 
The bubble’s burst ; the look’s forgot ; 
The shuttle’s flung; the writing’s blot; 
The thought is passed ; the dream is gone ; 
The water glides, — man’s life is done. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 
A TRUE TALE. 


(Concluded from page 274.) 


‘Deap!’ said the man, and he was sobered at once, —‘ Dead, 
dead,’ he continued in a tone of horror that chilled the blood; 
and advancing to the bedside, with eyes starting from their sock- 
ets, he laid his hand upon her marble brow, and exclaimed, ‘ Then, 
O my God! I have murdered her! Emily, Emily, you are not 
dead,— say so. Oh speak, and forgive your repentant husband!’ 
And, kneeling by the bedside, he chafed her white, thin hand, 
watering it with his hot tears as he sobbed her name. 

Their efforts at length partially restored her; and the first thing 
she saw, upon reviving, was her husband weeping by her side, and 
calling her ‘Emily.’ It was the first time he had done so for 
years. It stirred old memories in her heart, and called back the 
shadowy visions of years long past. She was back in their youth- 
ful days, before rum had blasted her once noble husband, and 
when all was joyous and bright as her own happy bosom. Woe, 
shame, poverty, desertion, even his brutal language, was forgotten ; 
and she only thought of him as the lover of her youth. Oh that 
moment of delight! She faintly threw her arms around his neck, 
and sobbed for joy. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me, Emily. I have been a brute, a villain. 
Oh! can you forgive me? I have sinned as never man sinned 
before, and against such an angel as you. O God! annihilate me 
for my guilt!’ 

‘Charles,’ said the dying woman, in a tone so sweet and low 
that it floated through the chamber like the whisper of a disem- 
bodied spirit, ‘I forgive you, and may God forgive you too; but 
oh! do not embitter this last moment with such an impious 
wish.’ 

The man only sobbed in reply; but his frame shook with the 
tempest of agony within him. 

‘Charles,’ at last continued the. dying woman, ‘I have long 
wished for this moment that I might say something to you about 
our little Henry.’ 

‘God torgive me my wrongs to him too!’ murmured the repen- 
tant man. 

‘I have much to say, and I have but little time to say it in. I 
feel that I shall not see another sun.’ A violent fit of coughing 
interrupted her. 

‘Oh no! you must not, will not die!’ sobbed her husband, as 
he supported her sinking frame. ‘ You'll live to see your repentant 
husband. I’m sure you will not die!’ 
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The Drunkard’s Wife. 297 


The tears gushed into her eyes; but she only shook her head. 
She laid her wan hand on his, and continued feebly, — 

‘Night and day, for many a long year, have I prayed for this 
hour; and never, even in the darkest moment, have I doubted it 
would come ; for I felt that within me which whispered that as all 
had deserted you, and I had not, so in the end you would at last 
come back to your early feelings. Oh, would it had come sooner! 
some happiness might have been mine again in this world; but 
God’s will be done! Iam weak, I am failing fast, — Henry, give 
me your hand.’ 

The little boy silently placed it in hers; she kissed it, and then 
laying it within her husband’s, continued, — 

‘Here is our child, our only born. When I am gone, he will 
have no one to take care of him but you; and as God is above, 
and as you love your own blood, and as you value a promise to a 
dying wife, keep, love, cherish him. Oh, remember he is young 
and tender ! — it is the only thing for which I care to live,’ — she 
paused, and struggled to subdue her feelings. ‘ Will you promise 
me, Charles?’ 

‘I will! as there is a Maker over me, I will!’ sobbed the man; 
and the frail bed against which he leaned shook with his emotion. 

‘And you, Henry, will love your father, and be a good boy, — 
as you love your tender mother, you will?’ 

*Oh yes, yes!’ sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself wildly 
on his mother’s neck. ‘But, mother, what shall I do without 
you? Oh, don’t die!’ 

‘This is too hard,’ murmured the dying woman, drawing her 
child feebly to her. ‘ Father, give me the strength to endure it,’ 

For a few moments, all was still; nothing broke the silence but 
the sobs of the father and the boy, and the low, deathlike tick 
of the rain dripping through upon the floor. The child was the 
first to move. He seemed instinctively to feel that giving way to 
his grief pained his mother; and, gently disengaged himself from 
her, he hushed his sobs, and, leaning on the bed, gazed anxiously 
into her face. Her eyes were closed, but her lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

‘Henry, where are you?’ faintly asked the dying mother. 

The boy answered in his low, mournful voice. 

‘Henry, Henry!’ she added in a louder tone; and then, after 
a second, added, ‘ Poor babe, he doesn’t hear me.’ 

The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet how the 
senses gradually fail the dying; he was perplexed; and his throat 
choked so that he could not speak. But he placed his hand in his 
mother’s, and pressed it. 

‘Come nearer, my son,—nearer. The candle wants snuffing. 
There, lay your face down by mine. Henry, love, I cannot see. 
Has the wind — blown — out — the light ?’ 

The bewildered boy gazed wild into his mother’s face, but knew 
not what to say: he only pressed her hand again. 
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298 The Drunkard’s Wife. 


‘O God!’ murmured the dying woman, her voice growing 
fainter, ‘this is death! Charles, — Henry, — Jesus, — re —.’ 

The child felt a quick, electric shiver in the hand he clasped ; 
and, looking up, saw that his mother had fallen back upon the 
pillow. He knew it all at once. He gave one shriek, and fell 
senseless across her body. 

That shriek aroused the drunkard. Starting up from his knees, 
he gazed wildly on the corpse. He could not endure the look of 
the still, sainted face: he covered his own with his hands, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 





A Murperer Never Sarz.—In Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia, recently a young man by the name of Frank had a dispute 
with an old man named Minton, about the possession of some 
property. A short time after, Frank called at the house of a 
neighbor, and borrowed a gun, which was loaded at the time with 
buckshot. He kept the gun a day or two, and then returned it 
to his friend. In the meantime Minton had suddenly disappeared, 
and his body was subsequently found in a retired place. He had 
been killed by a bullet-shot. Suspicion rested upon Frank, and 
he was arrested. But at the examination it was at first found 
impossible to substantiate the charge of murder by any reasonable 
proof. He strongly asserted his innocence, and showed by incon- 
testible evidence that he had returned the gun loaded just as it 
was when he had received it. Public opinion was beginning to turn 
in his favor, when a trifling discovery suddenly gave a new phase 
to affairs. A piece of crumpled, white paper was found near the 
scene of the murder, which was recognized by the man who had 
lent the gun to Frank, as the wadding which had been placed 
above the buckshot ; and he identified it by producing the account- 
book from which it had been torn, and fitting the scrap to a 
mutilated leaf. Following up this clue, it was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, that Frank, after receiving the gun, had drawn the charge, 
loaded the weapon with bullets, and shot Minton. He had then 
replaced the original charge, but had covered it with a new piece 
of wadding, and had left the old wadding on the ground, where 
it was found and used as the proof of his guilt. The prisoner 
was committed to await trial, and will probably meet with justice 
at the hands of his fellow-men. 
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PAUPERISM. 


BY c. L. BRACE. 


Taxine any broad view of society, there is — much more 
than the multitude suppose — an immediate connection be- 
tween Poverty and Character ; that is, the morale of the man, 
his industry, his habit of self-restraint, his independence, or 
his piety, determine his circumstances much more than at 
first appears. When one first visits among the poor, he is 
overwhelmed with the aspect of human beings so crushed 
by mere externals. A relentless and arbitrary Fate seems 
to be imprisoning and destroying these miserable creatures ; 
but, after nearer observation, he is surprised to find how 
much in every case the moral quality has brought about the 
condition. The laziness, the lack of temperance, the thrift- 
lessness, the want of self-reliance or of spirituality, have 
gathered poverty about the man far more than any outside 
or unavoidable influences. There are, of course, some who 
are by Providence disabled; there are the truly unfortunate 
and helpless; there are those whom circumstances beyond 
their control have stripped of every possible means of self- 
support. But these are very few; the mass of the poor are 
not of such. When this conviction has settled on the mind, 
it is not meant, of course, that we should turn our backs on 
the needy, because they are so by their own fault. Possibly, 
to a noble nature, it is this very poverty of soul which is 
the saddest part of their destitution. And in teaching this 
lesson, that Poverty follows Character, it is the hardest 
thing to make the general mind understand your object. 
There seems to be, about a class of minds in the world, a 
natural inability to see any thing but one premise and one 
conclusion of a subject. How many times this winter has 
it been said, “ You object to the charity; therefore, you 
would let the poor die!” As if the choice was between 
the present charities and starvation. The great point is, 
not whether we shall help or no, but how we shall help. 
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300 Pauperism. 


The principle and the mode of charitable relief are the 
questions. 

If what we have said thus far be true, it is plain that 
measures of relief which in any way weaken the moral and 
nobler qualities of a man, do, so far, instead of lessening 
poverty, increase it. If aid be given to a family, so that 
their self-reliance, their thrift, their dignity, or their honesty 
are injured or liable to be injured, the family, in place of 
being essentially relieved, are really plunged into deeper 
poverty. The same evils are likely to afflict them next 
year, or the year after, and in a worse degree, by as much 
as their own power of resistance is weakened. Any mode 
of relief, then, which shall lessen manly independence, — 
the feeding people in a crowd, the calling the poor as sup- 
plicants to the giver, or the raising of money in such a 
manner that the poor shall feel they have a right to the 
support of the rich,—really increases poverty. So any 
thing that encourages importunity or gives free chance for 
deception — indiscriminate giving of alms, and a yielding 
to a mere pertinacity of begging—is a weakness which 
not merely injures the poor receiver now, but tends to make 
him a confirmed pauper afterwards. 

Relief should in every way be in harmony with the divine 
laws. It should aid men only so far as it will enable men 
to aid themselves. A small charity, given so as to stimu- 
late to independence or industry, is to be looked on as 
vastly better than the richest gifts, carelessly bestowed. 
Charity should lie much in sympathy, in giving advice, in 
affording new opportunities for labor, — very little in alms- 
giving. It should be stern and unyielding to whining and 
deception and importunity and shameless beggary; but 
long-suffering and unwearied whenever there is the slightest 
token shown of independence and character. ‘To all—the 
false, the base, as to the manly and true—it should be 
always ready to provide new opportunities of work. 

It is a hard word to say, but the sharp stings and cuts of 
the divine laws of economy are better for some than the 
most pitiful charity. It may be better for a man to feel 
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the numbing grasp of the cold, the spasm of hunger, the 
penetrating night-winds of winter, than that he should 
become an unmanly pensioner on another’s bounty. 

During this last winter, charity has been often utterly 
indiscriminate, and bestowed in quantities. People have 
been fed in crowds like cattle; large sums have been raised, 
which the poor have known belonged to them, and to 
obtain their share of which they have abandoned honest 
labor; money has everywhere, at the door and in the street, 
been freely poured out to the importunate. It has been a 
carnival for the beggars. The old principle of going to the 
poor and examining each individual case has been aban- 
doned, and the rich have called the poor to them. Much 
good has been undoubtedly done, but also immense evil, 
whose full fruit only many years can show. Pauperism 
has almost been planted on our soil. A class of people 
have sprung up under these influences who will after this 
depend mostly on the adventure of charity. Next winter, 
even if a prosperous one, will undoubtedly show a marvel- 
lous increase of the dependent poor. 

A lady, well known in the charitable world, has lately - 
declared that this winter has given her five hundred dollars’ 
worth of hard experience ; for, of five hundred dollars sent 
to her to distribute, she is not sure that one has been of 
more good than injury. Our Visitor, Mr. Boyen, has re- 
cently carried off a large company of very poor Germans 
to the coal-mines of Pennsylvania, from a ward which has 
received from the ward committees more soup and aid than 
any other. As soon as he was comfortably there, fifteen of 
the party became discontented, without any good cause, 
and demanded to return. Mr. Boyen remonstrated, but in 
vain, and finally left them. When he reached the station, 
the fifteen were all there, and more determined to go back 
to New York. He opposed, but they forced their way into 
the cars; and the result was, that at length he was obliged 
to pay their fare back; and they are all here now, the poor- 
est creatures, living on public soup and the alms of the 
city. 
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We have known a number of similar instances, which 
we have no space to detail. The conclusion to our own 
mind is, that the truest charity is that which shall prevent 
pauperism by educational and spiritual influences; and 
that, when extreme poverty does come, it must be relieved 
by personal, careful, and sympathizing aid, not by public 
and indiscriminate charities. 





PROVIDENCE REFORM SCHOOL. 


From the Superintendent of this Institution, Eleazer M. 
Cushman, Esq., we have the fourth Annual Report. He 
speaks in very favorable terms of the workings of the 
School, saying that there is ‘much cause for gratitude and 
encouragement.’ The Grand Jury of Rhode Island have 
recently visited this school, and in relation to it remark : — 


‘They are pleased to say, that in that establishment they find 
embodied in its plan the great object of punishment, viz., the 
reform of the offender. ‘The arrangements here for the moral and 
intellectual instruction of the prisoners are such as must commend 
themselves to every person who feels, as he should feel, an interest 
in the permanent welfare of society. The habits of industry, 
which are here taught, strengthen the delinquent in the purposes 
of reform which he may make. The mode of confinement is such 
that while it imposes upon the delinquent all salutary restraint, 
does not tend to impress upon him that sense of degradation, 
which, under other modes of confinement, too often suppresses 
all suggestions of reform. They would suggest, however, that it 
is advisable that the lodging-rooms for the boys should be so 
arranged that they could sleep separately from each other. In 
such case, there would not be so much danger of those communi- 
cations at night which might defeat the purposes of instruction in 
the day. 

‘The Grand Jury commend the institution to the sympathies of 
those who wish as well for the reform as the punishment of the 
offender.’ 
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COMMENDATIONS OF THE ‘ PRISONERS’ FRIEND.’ 


We assure our friends, that the great cause in which we 
are engaged never had warmer advocates than at present. 
The following, from Prof. Upham, is excellent: — 


‘I think you will find the people increasingly interested in the great 
objects to which you have devoted your life. Undoubtedly the criminal 
is to be punished ; — he cannot escape punishment if he would; — but is 
he on that account not to be pitied? His father and mother, his brothers 
and sisters, his sons and daughters, pity him and shed bitter tears. And 
are we not all fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, sons and daugh- 
ters, members of one family, linked together by a thousand ties? Is it 
possible to close our hearts against the criminal, possessing, as we do, a 
kindred and common nature, though exempt from those special tempta- 
tions which have led him astray, without sundering the bonds of our 
common humanity. Every man is our brother; and how can we cease 
to do him good?’ 


aa 


A friend from Gloucester thus expresses himself. We 
trust he will excuse us for giving publicity to his letter, 
which was only intended for private use : — 

*‘ GLoucestEer, Feb. 20, 1855. 

‘ Brother Spear, — You will herewith receive two dollars for my yearly 
subscription to your highly-esteemed and valuable monthly, the ‘* Prison- 
ers’ Friend,’’ which I always read with great interest; and I am fully 
confident that the cause must and will prosper. And, for your sacrificing 
and untiring effurts in so worthy and humane a cause, I hope you will 
reap a rich reward here and hereafter. 

‘ Yours very truly, 
* Jonn C. Cater.’ 


In that excellent work, ‘ Ballou’s Monthly Pictorial,’ — 
a work we cannot commend too highly,—we find the 
following notice of our humble labors and of our periodical. 
Mr. Ballou will accept our thanks for his warm commenda- 
tion of our cause :— 


‘ Prisoners’ Frrenp. —This is the title of a truly worthy and intrin- 
sically valuable monthly, published in this city by Rev. Charles Spear, 
who is also its editor. The work is what its expressive title indicates, 
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and is designed to treat upon prisons, prisoners, and prison discipline, 
with a Christian and philanthropic purpose. Its aim is to effect the 
reform of the criminal, and to lend him a helping hand in his hour of 
need.’ 


Dvuxsury, Mass. — Our excellent and aged friend, Nathan 
Soule, writes a long and affectionate letter, and says : — 


‘I enclose to you $4, trusting you will receive a suitable reward for 
your labors, and also hoping you will continue the ‘‘ Prisoners’ Friend ”’ 
until all hearts shall be made to feel, and all tongues to speak, in behalf 
of the destitute and oppressed throughout the world.’ 


Our friend not simply wishes us well, but he pays up to 
1857! In an interview with him once, he said ‘he should 
take the “ Prisoners’ Friend ” as long as he lived.’ 

Bancor, Me. — Our warm friend, Rev. A. Battles 
writes : — 

‘I enclose you $5, hoping it may find you well and in good spirits. I 


believe you are engaged in a Christian cause, and I pray you may havo 
strength and support according to your needs.’ 


Newport, R.I.— Our firm friend, David Buffum, says : — 


‘I forwarded you $2, trusting that you have received it; and, if not, I 
will send another $2 to continue the paper, as I read it carefully, and 
wish the cause an increasing place in the mind of the community at 
large.’ 


Provipence, R.I. — Our faithful friend, 8. W. Wheeler, 
says:— 
‘I enclose you $12, which I have collected for you from your sub- 


scribers.’ 


This is the help we need. Much time might be saved if 
we had so good an agent in every place. 





In the free States there are 1800 newspapers published — 177 
dailies, and 1623 weeklies. In the slave States, 722 — of which 
77 are dailies, and 645 weeklies. 























STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Report of the Commissioners for the Establishment of a State Reform School for 
Girls, under the Resolves of April 12, 1854. 


Tue importance of a State Reform School for Girls is 
generally acknowledged. Long ago, we advocated the plan 
in our periodical. The government has at length slowly 
come up to the work, aided by individual contributions. 
Before us lies the Report of the Commissioners, accompa- 
nied with letters from distinguished individuals, and a 
drawing of the intended building. The necessary funds 
have been raised. We regret exceedingly that not one 
word of credit is given to a lady philanthropist who has 
done more than almost any other individual towards the 
accomplishment of this noble work. She has travelled, 
and called the attention of hundreds to the work who had 
never been interested before. 

This institution is to be a reform School. Now, to carry 
out this object, it is proposed to take the ignorant, the way- 
ward, and the vagrant, and so change them as to return 
them to society intelligent, docile, industrious, and inoffen- 
sive. ‘The best way to reach so desirable an object is to 
introduce the family organization. This has been carried 
out in a most admirable manner in the Providence Reform 
School, formerly under the care of the present Superintend- 
ent of the Westborough institution. 

To carry out the benevolent plan, the Commissioners 
issued a circular, which we have placed upon the pages of 
our journal, requesting answers to be returned to our office. 
Not a single answer has been sent. So much for the inte- 
rest we have taken in a Reform School for girls! We 
were called before the Legislative Committee. Not a word 
has been uttered in the report about our labors. 

Now, this whole work might have been accomplished 


with a very little expense; and, more than that, we are not 
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certain but a plan might have been adopted to have made 
it a self-supporting institution. Look at the institution at 
Winchester, a few miles from Boston. A few benevolent 
individuals proposed a school. A house was hired. A 
matron was provided. In a few days the whole plan 
was in operation, and the cost of sustaining some of the 
very vilest children picked up by the wayside is only ten 
cents a day! Now here was a grand lesson. We ask, 
then, seriously, why the State should be put to all the 
expense of visiting various institutions, and of travelling 
to New York and Philadelphia? Months must elapse 
before any thing is done; and, even now, we do not believe 
that the work will be accomplished the, present year. The 
truth is, private philanthropy can always accomplish more 
than any human government. It finds a shorter road. It 
does not wait for resolves, and appoint commissioners; but 
it goes at the work at once. What would the whole subject 
of penal science have been to-day, had not Howard, a cen- 
tury ago, started on his great errand of mercy ? 

We do not intend to speak against the gentlemen who 
were honored with the appointment of Commissioners. 
They are men whom Boston loves to honor. We only 
wish the State had taken a shorter and less expensive road 
to reach a simple object; and that they had, at least, given 
some credit to those who have labored and made sacrifices 
for an institution which, under right management, will be 
one of the noblest objects of benevolence that has ever 
blessed the community. 

We trust to see this great work accomplished; and 
though it may not come up to our own idea, yet we will 
welcome the labor, hoping that many a poor, wayward 
daughter will be reformed, and brought back to the bosom 
of that community whose laws she has violated. 





Cost or Haneine a Man.—The Board of Supervisors, au- 
dited the bill of Thomas Carnley, sheriff, for hanging Otto Grun- 
zig. The total expense was $88.11. — N.Y. Paper. 
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THE POOR MAN’S MAY. 


[We have had repeated occasion to extract some beautiful passages from poets who 
a are now moving in the humblest walks of life. Of these, John and Mary Saunders 
are worthy of especial note, for the extreme sweetness and simplicity of their produc- 
tions. They do not aim at lofty subjects, but are content with those that come pecu- 
liarly within their own observation. Hence their poems are natural; and, because 
natural, they are pleasing. ] 


Sweet May! they tell me thou art come : 
Thou art not come to me; 

I cannot spare a single hour, 
Sweet May! to welcome thee. 

God knows how hard I’ve worked this week, 
To earn my children bread ; 

And, see, we have an empty board, — 

My children are unfed. 


fi ats hcaatlty eo 


And art thou still the same sweet May 
My childhood loved so well, 

When, humming like a happy bee 
Along some primrose dell, 

I thought, oh! what a lovely world 
Is this, dear God has given, 

And wondered any one should seek 
For any other heaven ! 





The hawthorn buds are come again, 
And apple blossoms too ; 

And all the idle happy birds 
May sing the long day through. 

The old green lane awakes once more, 
And looks perhaps for me ; 

Alas! green lane, my heart may die — 
I cannot come to thee. 


Heavy Verpict.—In the Supreme Court of New York, on 
Saturday, judgment was given against Alexander Kyle, jun., for 
$206.550, being the par value of the stock in the Harlem Rail- 
road fraudulently issued by him. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN MAY. 


We have concluded to have our annual meeting for 
Prison Reform in Boston during the anniversary week. 
The time and place will be made known hereafter. We 
trust the friends of the prisoner will assemble in great 
numbers this year. ‘This is the centennial year. One 
hundred years ago, Howard conceived the idea of visiting 
prisons; and, when we consider the condition of penal 
institutions a century ago, and their condition now, we have 
great reason for thankfulness. Still further modifications are 
necessary. While we write, we cannot but hope this year 
to celebrate the entire abolition of the punishment of death 
in this State; and also that other relic of barbarism, — 
imprisonment for debt. We believe there never has been 
a time when the whole community were more thoroughly 
awoke to the great subject of penal science. What is now 
wanting is not so much to increase the friends of this noble 
work as it is to concentrate the influences of those now 
engaged. We have already placed upon our cover a plan 
for an organization, which shall reach every State in the 
Union, with an office at Washington. We have already 
an efficient agent there. 

We trust this year to celebrate the advent of a Reform 
School for Girls. We close by earnestly entreating the 
friends of this cause to meet during anniversary week. 





Firiat Arrection. —A singular exhibition of filial affection 
is related to have transpired recently in Detroit. A mother and 
son were convicted of stealing, and sentenced to five years each in 
the State Prison. When the mother had received her sentence, 
the son arose and begged that the court would release his parent, 
and allow him to serve out both terms of punishment. The court 
of course could not grant his request. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. THEODORE CLAPP. 


To be a Christian implies something more than the 
performance of mere duty. We have a case directly in 
point. Weare told that a young man came to our Saviour, 
who had kept all the commandments of the decalogue, from 
his youth up, with the most scrupulous exactness, yet he 
was devoid of the elements of the higher spiritual life 
which Jesus unfolded. The truth is, this life underlies 
duty; it is the subsoil or substratum of those plants which 
bear the foliage, fruits, and blossoms of immortal virtue. 
Jesus Christ did not outline a system of duty. He laid 
down no moral code. He did not specify a particular pre- 
cept which may not be found in the writings of Moses, and 
even pagan authors who lived hundreds of years before the 
Advent. The glory which he revealed could not be put 
into a few commandments, any more than the whole 
atmosphere which sustains all animated nature could be 
pressed into this little chapel; yet a Christian will not neg- 
lect a single duty. He will be just, pure, sober, and mind- 
ful of all the obligations that bind him to his family, 
friends, and the world around. Beyond this, he must soar 
to tread the beautiful fields of philanthropy. Paul tells us 
that the Son of God lived in heaven before he visited our 
world; but he gave up those inconceivable glories to 
become man in the humblest possible form. In the origi- 
nal, it says that he emptied himself, became impoverished, 
of no reputation, submitted to shame, indignity, suffering, 
and the cross, and all this for our sake. His life is the 
model to be imitated by all true disciples. ‘They must look 
around upon the community to which they belong, with 
noble and generous pulsations of heart; they must feel 
themselves to be identified with the interests, welfare, and 


happiness of their neighbors. A right-minded person would 
268 
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310 Christianity. 


as soon think of living a life of open, criminal avarice or 
sensuality, as to lavish upon personal indulgencies, exclu- 
sively, the means which God has bestowed on him; partly, 
indeed, for himself, and partly to be the instrument for pro- 
moting the general cause of human virtue and happiness. 
In the Sermon upon the Mount, Jesus refers to the sun 
as the best type and symbol of the Father's love and 
benificence. That potentate of the system,—that impe- 
rial orb,— the king of day, is entirely unselfish. Without 
compensation, he sustains the worlds that roll around him, 
imparting to each, with their inhabitants, whether good or 
bad, the various means of life, order, and beauty. He then 
bids his disciples to aspire after a life equally noble and 
beneficent. There is nothing selfish in the universe but 
sin. Look at a flower. It lives not for itself alone, but 
imparts fragrance and beauty to all within the sphere of its 
influence. It is a token of infinite love. It ministers to 
the healing art. It is a favorite at weddings and funerals, 
at the evening party, the concert, and the assembly room. 
At the North, a vase filled with the lovliest blossoms is set 
upon the table before the pulpit during the performance of 
divine service. We place them upon the tombs of the 
departed as the emblems of immortal affection and bliss in 
a future world. Really, a flower subserves more benefi- 
cent purposes than are accomplished by many of the 
human race. The dew-drop of the morning, which reflects 
the colors of the rainbow, is not born for itself alone. Its 
mission is to aid in keeping alive and beautifying the vege- 
table world. The ocean is not selfish. From that im- 
mense reservoir come mist, vapor, showers, rivers, lakes, and 
innumerable other things, which minister to the wants, con- 
venience, and elegance of life. When we breathe, we 
always exhale a poison. This church, in one hour, if air- 
tight, with the number of persons now in it, would be filled 
with a deadly gas, in which we should instantly expire. 
Why is not the whole atmosphere in this way spoiled, — 
rendered unfit for respiration? Because the leaves of the 
trees, and all vegetable forms, live on this poison. What 
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we create, they consume. What would be death to us 
is life to them. So, through the whole of Nature’s do- 
main and activity, there is not an insulated thing. Each 
object leans on something else, and finds its health in 
promoting the welfare of that on which it depends. 
So the tie of a common beneficence should cement the 
members of the spiritual creation. And nothing should 
make a Christian more unhappy than the thought 
that he fails, by not making consistent and noble 
endeavors to scatter the greatest amount of beneficence 
along the path in which he walks, according to his condi- 
tion and circumstances, and the treasury of means which 
God has ordained for his use and charitable disburse- 
ment. 


A Unitep Srates CiTizen 1n AN AusTRIAN DUNGEON. — 
The ‘New York Herald’ says that it is now about eighteen 
months since a naturalized citizen of the United States, named 
Martin Speer, a resident of Brooklyn, left his home upon a visit to 
his native land, Saxony, protected, as he supposed, by a passport 
from the Department of State in Washington. : After the trans- 
action of his most important business, which was the looking 
after an inheritance which had been left him, Mr. Speer proceeded 
to Hungary to inquire about the family of a Hungarian emi- 
grant, named Zagoni, who had made proposals for the hand of his 
daughter in Brooklyn. He waited upon a high judicial officer in 
Debriczia, and presented to him a letter from Zagoni; which was 
no sooner read by him than the unfortunate man was arrested, 
confined in a dungeon, and finally sentenced, without evidence of 
guilt other than was contained in the letter, of whose contents 
he was ignorant, to ten years’ hard labor in irons. If the facts 
are stated correctly, and if, as is stated, all interpositions by our 
minister, Mr. Jackson, at the Austrian court, are unavailing, it is 
highly desirable that the matter should be promptly taken in 
hand by our government. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tue ‘ Congregationalist’ has an article upon Capital 
Punishment, in which it says, ‘that the subject is a grave 
one, and deserves thorough discussion. Upon both sides 
it is susceptible of two distinct arguments. It is competent 
to test the matter from the deductions of reason, enlightened 
by facts and the experiences of the race; and it is compe- 
tent also to construct an argument, both for and against 
it, out of the pages of the Bible. It argues the question 
at length upon the following proposition : — 


‘1. The maintenance of law, by the enforcement of appropriate 
and sufficient penalty, is essential to the welfare of men. This re- 
solves itself into three minor propositions, viz. : — 

‘(a) Government is essential to human welfare. 

‘(b) The maintenance of law is essential to the existence of 
government. 

‘(c) The enforcement of appropriate and sufficient penalty is 
indispensable for the maintenance of law.’ 


The article closes with the following remark : — 


‘ That, in certain cases, the death-penalty is the only appropri- 
ate and sufficient one, and is therefore in those cases essential to 
the general good, remains to be considered.’ 


Rev. Dr. Wartersury, or Boston.— This divine took 
a very active part in the debates at this session of the 
Legislature in favor of Capital Punishment. He has pub- 
lished a reply to the speech of Wendell Phillips. We hope 
to present some extracts in our next number. 

Tne Lecistature.— The Committee have made two 
reports this year on Capital Punishment. The subject 
while we write is before the House. It is not likely that 
the law will be abolished the present session. 
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A PRISON WITHOUT AN INHABITANT. 


A FriEND thinks we should record in our journal the fact 
stated in the public prints (and as it would seem on good 
authority), that,on the first of January last, the male de- 
partment of the New London (Conn.) prison was without an 
inhabitant. ‘Contrast this prison now,’ says the Norwich Ex- 
aminer, ‘ with what it was on the New Year’s morning, 1854, 
when fourteen men sat in those cells, “ solitary and alone,” 
bowed down under the weight of accumulated guilt and 
crime purchased of the rumseller at three cents a glass. Think 
of the sorrow and grief they felt, as their thoughts at dawning 
day turned toward the place they once called home; when 
forsaken wives and pitiful children were gathering around 
their scanty meal, brooding over the hard lot, made infi- 
nitely harder by the ruthless hand of avarice. Ah! think 
you that was a happy New Year to such under such cir- 
cumstances? But how was it this year? instead of a 
prison-house of sorrow and grief, and fearful forebodings, 
joy and gladness were beaming on the countenances of a 
score or two of (ladies and gentleman) the good and true, 
who gathered, not by due process of law, but by invitation 
of the worthy keeper and his most excellent lady, there to 
rejoice with them, that the temperance millennium had 
been ushered in, bringing deliverance to the captive, and 
brightening hopes to suffering humanity. How changed 
the scene! This hall, once pregnant with thoughts that 
unmanned and crushed the very souls of its inmates, is 
thrown open, and place given to a happy group whose jubi- 
lant songs filled every cell, and chased the last spectre of 
sorrow from its hiding place.’ 





Precept is instruction written in the sand: the tide flows over 
it, and the record is gone. Example is graven on the rock, and 
the lesson is not soon lost. 
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MORN, NOON, NIGHT. 


Morn cattetn fondly to a fair boy, straying 
’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover new : 

She calls, — but he still thinks of naught save playing ; 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu ! 

While he, still merry with his flowery store, 

Deems not that morn, sweet morn, returns no more. 


Noon comETu,— but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time; he sees but one sweet form, 
One young, fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 

And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 
So noon, unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


NIGHT TAPPETH GENTLY at a casement gleaming 
With the thin firelight flickering faint and low ; 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
Of pleasures gone as all life’s pleasures go. 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark, — and he returns no more. 





A Sister's INFLUENCE. — ‘I was drunk once,’ said a young 
man to us, the other day, ‘and I shall never forget it. In com- 
pany with several jovial fellows, I was induced to drink pretty 
freely, and, by the time I got home, I knew scarcely where I was, 
or what I was doing. Iwas put to bed, and how long I laid there 
I do not know; but when I awoke my sister was sitting beside 
the bed engaged in sewing. The moment her eyes fell on my 
face, she burst into a flood of tears, and wept as if her heart 
would break. Overwhelmed with shame for my conduct, I then 
formed a resolution that I would never get drunk again; I have 
adhered to it for some years, and I mean it.’ 
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MATRONS IN JAILS. 


For a long time, we have advocated the necessity of 
having matrons in our jails. We see the importance 
of such an appointment every time we enter the Suffolk 
County Jail. ‘T'welve hundred women were confined in 
that institution, last year, without any matron to take 
charge of them. ‘Throughout England, there are female 
turnkeys in every prison where female convicts are con- 
fined. The following, from a correspondent who made a 
visit to Newgate, is exceedingly interesting. It confirms 
our own personal observation while on a visit to the same 
institution, during our late tour to England: — 


‘I was then conducted to the apartments of the women. The 
superintendent came forward to receive me. I had hoped to see 
Mrs. Fry; but she was sick. The superintendent interested me 
much by her kind, dignified manner towards the unfortunate 
women. ‘Is it possible,’ I asked, “that these girls are here for 
any atrocious crimes ?’’ and I pointed to two of the younger ones, 
whose countenances were expressive of deep sorrow, but not guilt. 
‘*They are awaiting their trial for infanticide,” said she. ‘ One 
of them refused to eat when she came; but she is now gentle and 
penitent. Few of them can resist kindness, and we treat them as 
children of the same Father as ourselves. I wish you could hear 
Mrs. Fry address them. She comes in and seats herself on a low 
chair in the midst of them, takes off her Quaker bonnet, and 
speaks in a low, soft voice. They all hear it, and many of them 
are melted to tears.” ‘*She has done much towards improving 
the arrangements of the female prisons, I am told.” ‘O cer- 
tainly! they are now entirely under the care of women.” 

‘What I gathered from the superintendent of the female 
department, recurs most forcibly to my mind, in reading the 
statements concerning our City Jail. Here, there is not one 
woman to receive another. How many of the unfortunate prison- 
ers must want necessary services, that common humanity cannot 
refuse, and which belong to their constitution; and yet there is 
no one of their own sex to whom they can apply. I most ear- 
nestly entreat that this subject may be considered by men and 
women. Attention to it, and reflection upon it, seems to be all 
that is required to lead to the necessary reform. Let it be stated 
how this is to be accomplished. If by city authorities, we must 
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call on the fathers of the town. Do not let it be delayed. There 
are worthy and judicious women who want employment. Let 
such be appointed to this office. Let a salary be fixed, adequate 
to their services; and the ‘blessing of those that are ready to 
perish” will follow the deed of justice and charity.’ 





War — By Louis BuonarartE. —I have been as enthusiastic 
and joyful as any one else after a victory; but I also confess that 
even then the sight of a field of battle has not only struck me 
with horror, but even turned me sick; and now that I am 
advanced in life, I cannot understand, any more than I could at 
fifteen years of age, how beings who call themselves reasonable, 
and who have so much foresight, can employ this short existence, 
not in loving and aiding each other, and passing through it as 
gently as possible, but, on the contrary, in endeavoring to destroy 
each other, as though Time did not himself do this with sufficient 
rapidity ! 

What I thought at fifteen years of age, I still think; war and 
the pain of death which society draws upon itself are but organ- 
ized barbarisms, an inheritance of the savage state, disguised or 
ornamented by ingenious institutions and false eloquence. — Lovis 
BuvonaPaRte’s Rerprty To WALTER Scort’s History or Napo- 
LEON. 


A society, under the title of Health’s Tribute Society, was 
established in Liverpool, on the 22d of December, 1851. Its object 
is to thank Providence for the enjoyment of health and general 
happiness, by contributing to the comfort and rational amusement 
of those members to whom health, and perhaps happiness, have 
been less liberally awarded. The member who is in possession of 
the most robust health, and who has troubled the medical profes- 
sion least, is, by a rule of the society, bound to entertain the rest 
of the members (limited to twenty-one in number) once a year ; 
after which entertainment, the contribution is paid. 
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CHILDREN IN PRISON. 


WE frequently find, in the Boston Jail, young children in 
prison, and sometimes even nursing infants. The other 
day, we sent word to the judge that a woman was in, with 
two children. He very kindly pardoned her, and we imme- 
diately found her a home. There are no conveniences for 
children in our jail, and they ought never to be sent there. 
The following incident, related by our own brother, is very 
much to the point: — 


‘Very small children are sometimes found among prisoners. 
Sitting one day in the Police Court, I observed the door open, 
and a mere child was ushered in. The officer who accompanied 
him was a tall man; and the child was so short that he could not 
easily reach down to take his hand, without stooping so low that 
he could not comfortably walk. With his hand on the top of the 
child’s head, he in that way urged the little fellow onward. 

‘ Supposing the child was to be used as a witness, I wondered 
that one of such tender age should be expected to know the 
nature of an oath. 

* Addressing a friendly officer of the Court, I said, as I pointed 
to the child, — 

*«* What have you there?” 

‘** A prisoner,” he replied. 

***But he does not know enough to commit a crime,” I said. 
‘* What is the offence of which he is accused ?” 

*“ Assault and battery,” he answered. 

‘ Turning to the child, I said, ‘‘ Where do you live, my son?” 

‘In Peggy’s Alley, sir.” 

‘While I was endeavoring to ascertain from the little prisoner 
where Peggy’s Alley was, never having heard of the place before, 
the Clerk of the Court called his name. 

‘He was now arraigned, and the complaint was solemnly read 
to him, gravely charging him with the commission of the crime of 
assault and battery, “‘ against the peace and dignity of the Com- 
monwealth, in such case made and provided,” not a single word 
of which did the little fellow understand. 

*** May it please your Honor,” I said, “‘the prisoner is not 
seven years of age. He does not know enough to commit a 
crime.” 

*“T cannot help it,” said the aged Judge, looking over his spec- 
tacles down upon the child with compassion; ‘‘he has been 
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complained of, and the complaint cannot be withdrawn; and, 
besides, the offence is of so serious a character that this Court has 
not jurisdiction of the case. I must bind him over to appear 
before a higher tribunal.” 

*« But, if the poor child is sent to jail,’ I said, “to be kept 
until he can be tried, who will take care of him while he is there ? 
He does not know enough to undress himself, and put himself to 
bed at night.” 

*** A cradle should be sent to the jail for him,” said the Clerk, 
indignant that a mere babe was to be imprisoned with thieves and 
robbers. 

*“*T am sorry for him,” said the Judge; “but I cannot help 
him.” 

***T trust your Honor will not put the bail high,” I said, ‘* for 
I should be exceedingly sorry to have so small a child sent to 


jail.” 


** Put the bail at fifty dollars,”’ said the Judge to the Clerk. 

«** Will your Honor take me for bail?’ I inquired. 

*“* Yes,” said the Judge. 

‘1 bailed him, took him to my house, gave him food, found his 
parents, put him to school, and; when the Grand Jury came 
together, I got word to them of his tender age; they refused to 
find a bill against him, and he was discharged.’ 


ON A BATTLE. 


Aun! the contending din, 
The shock, the shout, the revelry of war, 
I cannot sing. They ask a bolder lay, 
A firmer hand. There are, who can behold 
God’s image marred, and call it glorious strife 
And godlike victory. There are, who love 
The trumpet’s clangor, and the hoarse response 
Of the death-groan. I cannot strike the lyre 
That breathes of war. It seems to me that death 
Doth his own work so mightily, that man 
Need aid him not. 

Even in the time of peace, 
The dance of pleasure, and the bloom of health, 
He smites his victims oft enough to soothe 
The hater of his kind. The longest lease 
Which earth’s frail tenant holds, his fourscore years 
Of labor and of sorrow, are brief space 
To do the work of an eternity. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICTS ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


A uiTTLe while ago, His Honor, the Mayor, addressed a 
letter to the City Council, on the employment of convicts 
on public works; and urged, among other considerations, 
that a large number of convicts are now idle; and, that the 
fact is notorious, crimes are committed for the express 
purpose of receiving a sentence to the House of Correction, 
where the delinquent is infinitely better off than at home. 
He recommends that drunkards be placed under vigorous 
masters for street-work; and argues that such treatment 
would be found so effectual, very few, if any, would be 
sentenced a second time for that offence. In marked con- 
trast to this recommendation, there is an effort to procure 
from the Legislature a hospital for ‘ inebriates, with a view 
to their medical treatment. 

The Mayor goes on to say, that ‘ vast sums are expended 
annually for labor, which convicts might as well perform; 
and to engage them in it would promote physical and 
moral improvement. Besides, economy, in the criminal 
administration of the city and county, demands it. A 
similar disposition of petty criminals has been tried in other 
cities, and found to work well.’ 

The Mayor is doubtless actuated by an earnest desire 
to promote the welfare of the unfortunate men who are 
doomed for petty crimes, as well as to relieve the city of a 
very heavy bill of expense for their support. But we doubt 
the propriety of adopting the method proposed. The moral 
effect of gangs of guarded laborers in prison uniform, upon 
our public streets, would be any thing but favorable. The 
hardened and abandoned rogue would not be the sufferer. 
He knows that he has lost caste; feels that he is hopelessly 
sunk in degredation; and his exposure to the public gaze 
would only serve to make sport for him,—give him an 
opportunity to communicate with his fellow-rogues by signs, 
if not by words, and to plan new rogueries. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1855. — This old standard Almanac is 
published for the current year by Hickling, Swan, & Brown, Boston. Its 
well-deserved reputation still attends it. 


The Universalist Companion for 1855 is issued in good style by Abel 
Tompkins. It contains an Almanac, and a Register containing the sta- 
tistics of the denomination. Rev. A. B. Grosh is the editor, and the 
Companion bears marks of much editorial labor and tact. 


The American Journal of Insanity. April. — This quarterly is edited 
by the officers of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. The 
present number has an article on Criminal Lunacy, especially referring to 
the case of John Hadcock, executed in that State, in February, 1854. 
Some considerable interest was manifested, after his conviction, regarding 
his sanity ; and the matter was referred to a committee for decision. From 
the facts and evidence presented at the investigation, we strongly incline 
to the belief that the prisoner was unjustly held responsible for his crime, 
which was that of murder. Few questions in criminal jurisprudence are 
so difficult to determine, and.no one demands more thorough investigation. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine. — This is an exceedingly able peri- 
odical, edited by Rev. F. D. Huntington ; and is well adapted to furnishing 
families with religious, moral, and instructive reading. 


The Massachusetts Register for 1855. Boston: George Adams. — We 
accidentally omitted noticing this work in our last number. Persons 
desirous of obtaining information concerning the internal arrangements of 
our State, — its banks, business and professional men, colleges, churches 
and clergymen, city and town governments, county affairs and officers, 
courts, educational statistics, hospitals, laws, legislature, libraries, militia, 
newspapers, population, post-offices and post-masters, prisons and criminal 
institutions, railroads, societies and associations, State-government, votes 
and yoters, and, in short, knowledge on almost any conceivable topic, — 
will find the Register indispensable for the purpose. 


The National Magazine. — The ‘ National’ is devoted to ‘ Literature, 
Art, and Religion ;’ and is edited by Rev. Abel Stevens. It is large and 
handsomely-printed monthly ; and is pre-eminently adapted to the family- 
circle. Indeed, we may say, that for a home-magazine it has no supe- 
rior. James P. Magee, 5, Cornhill, is the Boston agent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


IncIDENT OF THE GaLLows. — A gallows was erected in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to hang an Indian, in the public highway, who had been convicted 
two years before. Public opinion was so strong against the execution 
that the sheriff was obliged to remove the gallows to some of the prairies. 
When last seen, the hangman was proceeding with his gallows, and the 
Indian following him. 


ImpRIsONMENT FOR Depr.— There have been several meetings on this 
subject before the Legislative Committee. We have addressed the Com- 
mittee in company with Mr. Ellis, Mr. Odiorne, and others. There were 
about five hundred commitments for debt in Suffolk County Jail. We 
have long been opposed to the imprisonment of the honest poor debtor. 
The law will undoubtedly receive some modifications. 


Mertinc on Pavurrrism.— The Legislative Committee on Pauperism 
met in the green room; and we gave many facts connected with the sub- 
ject, especially with regard to pauperism in England. The object of the 
Legislature is to make more stringent laws. We shall watch the result, 
and give it to our readers. 


Meetinac on THE Miitary. — Hon. Amasa Walker, Col. Isaac H. 
Wright, Gen. Edmunds, Mr. Beckwith, and others appeared before the 
Committee on the Military. No report has yet been made. 


Aupany Penitentiary. —The Sixth Annual Report of this institution 
states the number of prisoners in confinement, Oct. 31, 1853, 244; re- 
ceived from Noy. 1, 1853, to Oct. 31, 1854, 672; discharged, pardoned, 
&e., 686; leaving in confinement, Oct. 31, 1854, 230,—176 males, 54 
females. Of the 672 specified, 115 were under twenty years of age, 257 
were natives of the United States, and 321 were Irish; 306 could read 
and write, 143 could read only, 223 could not read ; 634 admitted them- 
selves intemperate, 38 claim to be temperate. 

We are pleased to observe the favorable condition of the institution, 
which is one of the best conducted penitentiaries in this country. Under 
the management of Amos Pillsbury, Esq., it could not be otherwise ; for 
certainly no man seems better qualified for the position of Superinten- 
dent. 


Pustic Documents. — We are under obligations to Hon. Messrs. Sea- 
ward, Sumner, Gillette, Washburn, and others for public documents, which 
to us are of great value. 


Reports. — Annual reports of several institutions have come to hand, 
and are very acceptable. 
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Lectures on Stavery. — The lecture season in Boston has presented, 
the past winter, an entirely new feature, and one of more than ordinary 
interest. We, of course, allude to the series of lectures on Slavery. The 
Committee — and we must do them the credit to state that a more compe- 
tent one could hardly have been found — intended, at the outset of their 
labors, to present gentlemen of eminent ability, holding all phases of 
opinion on the great subject, and for this purpose addressed letters to many 
Southern statesmen, hoping to have the opportunity of hearing the insti- 
tution vindicated by its active supporters. In this endeavor they were 
not successful. But one defender of Slavery appeared, — Hon. Sam 
Houston, of Texas; and, though a weaker lecture, in point of fact and 
argument, never met the ears of our public, he was listened to with 
marked attention and respect. In this connection, the remark of Mr. 
Emerson, that the Committee would have done well to have engaged slave- 
holders only, so that we might see how weak a foundation the institution 
rests upon, assumes a peculiar significance. We feel sorry the South was 
so poorly represented. Take the lectures as a whole, and in point of inter- 
est, eloquence, and ability, they were never equalled. To particularize 
would be hardly possible ; and yet we must speak in commendation of the 
efforts of Senator Chase, John P. Hale, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wendell 
Phillips. But beyond all praise was the lecture of Charles Sumner. The 
Committee deserve the thanks of our community for the very successful 
manner in which the course has been conducted, and the effect of the 
series will be deep and lasting. Let the North once be fully and tho- 
roughly roused to the enormities of Slavery, and the necessity of action 
in regard to its further extension and perpetuity, and the day is not far 
distant that shall behold the last American bondman. 


Urrorp’s Smoxe Consuminc Parent Lamp. —The many high enco- 
miums passed upon this lamp induced us to’make a trial of its properties ; 
and we heartily endorse the favorable opinion of our editorial brethren. 
With the poorest quality of oil, and without smoke, it produces, at an ex- 
pense of less than half a cent per hour, a clear and beautiful light, equal to 
at least that of four wax candles. We have tried many lamps, and give 
this a decided preference. Prices $1.25, 83 cents, and 67 cents. 


Tur Batitov Seminary, Prymourn, N. H. — This excellent institution 
will be opened to receive pupils on May 7. The Board and Tuition is $150 
perannum. We feel it a pleasure as well as a duty to call the attention 
of the friends of education to this Seminary. The teachers are persons of 
large experience. Parents will find a delightful home for their children, 
remote from the city, and yet sufficiently near the public thoroughfares for 
all practical purposes. We trust the institution will be filled. For any 
information, address J. H. Shepard, 37, Cornhill, Boston. 


Porrrair or Rey. Witu1am H. Rypver. — John Backup, Jr., 92, Wash- 
ington Street, Roxbury, has published an excellent likeness of Mr. Ryder, 
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executed by that prince of artists, Grozetier, from a daguerreotype by 
Whipple, and lithographed by Bradford and Co. The pleasant features 
of our worthy friend are given with astonishing fidelity, and a large circle 
of friends and admirers will avail themselves of the opportunity of pro- 
curing a copy of this fine picture. 


Arincton.— We have spent a Sabbath in this town. We have many 
warm friends in Abington. The Universalist church was freely opened to 
us, and we were gladly welcomed by our friends. We met here an old tried 
friend whom we knew years ago in Brewster, — Freeman Foster. He is 
still as warmly attached to our cause as ever. 

It was proposed to form a Sewing Circle to benefit the cause of Prison 
Reform. This might be done in many towns. Females should be interested 
in this cause. There were twelve hundred females confined in the Boston 
jail last year without a matron. 


Ovr Bitts. — We have made arrangements with Mr. A. Pease in regard 
to the collection of our bills. We cannot doeverything. We have to edit 
our own journal; deliver public lectures; visit prisons; look out for 
discharged prisoners ; visit the families of prisoners, and collect our own 
bills. We must make some change in our business. The magazine has 
been kept up at great cost and labor. It has done great good. And 
we are making arrangements in the coming volume to make it more val- 
uable than ever. We trust our friends will generally pay without 
waiting for the agent, as we have to pay twenty five cents for every dollar 
collected. 


TRANSPARENT PaINTINGS TO BE USED wiTH THE Macic Lantern. — 
After many years of study, we have at last reached the very best mode 
of lecturing. We are now employing an artist to prepare paintings on 
glass, to present Prison Scenes. By the aid of the Magic Lantern we 
shall be able to throw the scenes upon the canvas. This mode of lectur- 
ing will be of great advantage to schools and academies, as we shall be 
able to interest the young by the exhibition. No pains will be spared 
to render the exhibition as perfect as possible. The subject will be new 
to thousands. This will blend instruction and entertainment in the most 
admirable manner. 

To aid us, we have secured the services of Mr. C. C. Beers, formerly of 
Connecticut, who is familiar with this mode of lecturing, and who will 
aid us in every way that lies in his power. He is deeply interested in our 
whole cause. We expect the paintings will be ready in June. The 
whole will form the most splendid collection of prison scenes ever exhibi- 
ted in this country. 

In reply to the numerous invitations from different towns, we can only 
say that we shall endeavor to meet as many engagements as possible. 


Our Marriace. —It is not customary, perhaps, for editors to record 
their own marriage ; but, as we deem our choice rather fortunate, and as 
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we have really secured a faithful and long-tried friend to our cause, we 
have deemed it not improper to state, that, on our fifty-second birthday, 
May 1, we entered into this sacred connection with Mrs. Catherine Swan 
Brown, of Hubbardston, Mass. On the same evening, we had a daughter 
married. So that we have really made important changes in our house- 
hold. We hope, by this arrangement, to be still more useful to the sacred 
cause in which we-have embarked. Our better-half will enter upon our 
labors, and occasionally enter the lecture-room and the prison. Few 
persons are better qualified for this great work ; so that we are now doubly 
armed. We— that is both of us — immediately enter on our labors with 
renewed zeal; and we know that many of our old friends will gladly wel- 
come us to their homes. 


DONATIONS. 


Mrs. Andrews Norton, Cambridge . $10.00 
Prof. Pierce, 99 - 6.00 
Prof. Felton a - 2.00 
H. W. Longfellow “ . 8.00 
Abel Wright, Quincy, Mass. 

Misses Lowell, Roxbury . 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Hartford, ‘Conn. 


R 
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Dr. Underwood, Boston 
Cc. C. Chadwick, 

R. M. Mason, 

Thomas Tremlet, 
Horatio Harris, 

W. B. Spooner, 
William T. Eustis, . ‘ 
Mrs. Lydia W: aterhouse, Cambridge ‘ 
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RECEIPTS TO APRIL, 1855. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Snow, Cambridgeport, $2. " , ‘ : ; ‘ . pays to Jan. 
Rey. 8. K. Lothrop, Boston, 2.00 ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ° ° Sept. 
Mrs. William H. Fowle, Virginia, 5.00. ‘ . ° ° ; . ‘ . Mar. 
Mr. Stimpson, Danvers Plain, Mass., 2.00 . ; ‘ ‘ . Mar. 
Joseph h Burdaken, East Cambridge, Mass., 2. 2.0 ° , ; . . Dec. 
Dr. Barker, Boston, Mass., 2.00 . p 6 (6 SOUS UO 
Thomas Griggs, Brookline, Mass., 2. 00 ‘ ‘ . . i 

Marcus Ashley, North  Faithaven, 8.00 

James A. Bill, 

B. F. Bancroft, ah needing, 2.50 
A. F. Dyer, Lowell, 2.00 ° 
Charles Bigelow, Ww Y pee 2. 00 

F. Jones, Boston, 2.00 . 

J.N. Jones, » 200. 

V. Ganson, Lowell, 2. 00 ‘ 

T. M. Dewey, Greenfield, 2.00 . 
William Bennett, Thomaston, Me., 2.00 
Julius Clark, Colchester Conn., 2.00 . 

8. F. Torrey, Rockport, Mass. ° 

H. Ross, Newton Corner, 2.000 ‘ 
Benjamin G. Chase, Somerset, Mass. 1 00. 
Warner Johnson, Athol, 1.00 

Dr. Walter weeny Boston, 2.00 

Dr. Taylor, Boston ° 
Charles J. Biake, Boston, 100 

Prof. E. A. Parks, Andover, am 1 00 
Uriah Ritchie, ~—— 2.00 

J. W. James, ° 

A. L. Chamberlain, ” Boston, 2.00 . 

Enos Field, a ° 

$. Hall, 4 

C. F. Blake, 

Prof. Francis, Cambridge, 4.00 

E. Willard, 2.00 

E. Whitney, Boston, 2.00 

F. B. Fay, Boston, two copies, 4.00 





